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IX. — A General Historical Description of the State of Human 
Society in Northern Central Africa, By H. Earth, Phil. D. 

Read, May 10, 1858. 

I. I SHALL first make a few introductory remarks on the physical 
features of Northern Central Africa in general. 

I here take that part of the continent which rather deserves the 
name of North-Africa, together with the more central portions, 
and consider the general features of that immense tract of country 
which from a line drawn across the continent along the parallel 
of the Slave and Gold coast, and cutting off the widely-projecting 
headland of the SomaFs coast, extends in an east-westerly direction 
through from 50 to 60, and from south to north through a breadth 
of about 25, degrees. In my further remarks, however, I shall con- 
fine myself more to the interior regions inclosed in this northern 
broadest half of the African continent, although occasionally I 
shall be obliged to include the seaboard in the range of my 
observations. There is a great number of gentlemen in this 
Society who would be able to give to the meeting a by far more 
accurate account of the country near the seaboard than I am 
able to give. I shall also exclude from my general view the 
highly interesting group of Abyssinia and the neighbouring 
countries, which in every respect forms quite a region of its own, 
and has scarcely any intercourse with the rest of the African 
interior. 

If we now look at that broad extent of country about which I 
am speaking, the most characteristic feature is its uniform nature, 
as well with regard to its outline as with respect to its interior. 
In the outline of this continental territory, as hemmed in by the 
ocean, the only considerable indentations which we observe are on 
the east side, the deeply indented Arabian gulf, nearly insulating 
the whole African continent, on the south-west side the bight of 
Benin, and on the northern coast the two Syrtis. 

If we now regard the interior of this immense tract, we first 
have to observe that broad belt of sterile land intervening between 
the northern fertile zone along the Mediterranean, which in the 
west reclines on the slope of the Atlas chain and its minor 
branches, and the fertile lands of the tropical region to the south ; 
while towards the east this vast desert tract is bordered by the 
large basin of the Nile, running from south to north through a 
breadth of nearly 30 degrees, and towards the south-west by the 
Niger, or however we may call that great river which in an 
immense curve sweeps into the interior as far as the 1 8th degree 
of N. latitude, and which has been an object of the highest 
attraction and interest in this country from the very beginning of 
the glorious proceedings of the African Association. 
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In the midst, betv^eeii these two immense rivers, connected with 
the lower course of the Nile by another line of oases, a long line 
of more favourable localities and of inhabitable oases stretches 
out through Fezzan and the country of Tebu, forming a natural 
link between the Mediterranean and the central regions with their 
central basin, the Tsad or Chad. Towards the west, opposite 
the great bend of the Niger, where it enters the very heart of 
the African desert, Nature has provided an outlying inhabitable 
spot, the oasis of Tawat, the southernmost places of which, namely 
Insalah and A^abli, are situated nearly on a parallel with Murzuk, 
the capital of Fezzan, and thus affords an easier access to the 
Niger, while at the same time it forms a point of junction with 
the middle routes to Negroland. 

Mountains. — However, the desert is not a deep sink as was 
generally supposed before the period of our exploration, but 
rather an elevated tract of a mean elevation of from 1000 to 
1400 feet, mostly consisting of rock, namely sandstone or granite, 
the latter being overlaid in the heart of the desert by vast tracts 
of gravel, while the sandstone region forms many elevated plains 
of larger or smaller extent, strewn with small pebbles. Several 
mountainous groups are found in different quarters of this region, 
the most prominent being Tibesti, the country of the north-western 
Tebu ; A'sben or A'lr, the territory of the Kel-owi ; the two 
mountainous regions called by the name A'derer or A'derar, the 
one near the great north-easterly bend of the Niger, the other in 
the western part of the desert, near the town of Tishit; and the 
A'takor, or the mountain group of the Ilogar, near Tawat. These 
mountainous tracts, while they slightly increase the difficulty of 
the passage for caravans, nevertheless are of the highest im- 
portance, not only for the temporary intercourse of travellers and 
merchants, but even as affording a dwelling-place to a tolerably 
numerous nomadic population, which, but for these more favoured 
localities, could scarcely exist in the desert. But of course the 
cultivable or even inhabitable localities which these mountain 
clusters afford are very limited, and while the open desert is the 
most healthy residence, the ravines formed by those mountains 
are rather the contrary, and become a hotbed of fever in the same 
degree as they are better provided with moisture, and thus are 
more favourable for cultivation. However, some of these ravines 
are rich in springs, and capable of producing a variety of fruit, 
especially grapes and figs. I will here only mention the deep 
gutter of the valley Mas, or Janet^ to the south-west of Ghat, and 
the celebrated valley of Temasanm, the point of junction of the 
roads from Tawat to Ghadamis and from Ghit to Wargela, and 
which contains small alpine lakes, which are even capable of 
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breeding alligators. But it is a characteristic feature that all 
these mountains are destitute of timber, while only the valleys 
produce middle-sized trees. 

Sandhills. — A very remarkable feature in the desert, and of 
the highest importance for the direction of the great commercial 
highroads, are the Regions of Sandhills, But these regions are 
of a twofold and totally different character, the one consisting of 
ridges of sand of more or less elevation and of different breadth, 
but running almost constantly in a direction from e.n.e. to 
W.8.W. We ourselves on our outward journey crossed one of 
these most difficult tracts in lat. 27°, between Wadi Schati and 
Wadi Gharbi, having a breadth in a direct line of 60 geographical 
miles. From the point mentioned, this zone of sandhills, with an 
occasional interruption, stretches to the north of Ghat and to the 
south of Tawat, with very little elevation ; but to the south-west 
of Tawat vast regions of sandhills are formed, stretching through 
the districts of Ergshesh, Gidi or Igidi, and Wanin, to the almost 
impassable zone of Maghter, between Ijil and the Atlantic. How- 
ever difficult this belt of sandhills may be for the passage of 
caravans where they are obliged to cut straight across the various 
ridges, which in many instances reach the elevation of from 800 
to 1000 feet, nevertheless this formation is not so unfavourable 
for human existence, as a great deal of moisture is collected in 
the sinks or depressions between the various ridges ; so that in 
most of the regions which I have just mentioned a large supply 
of dates is produced, which are sufficient for sustaining a mode- 
rate population, although man is not enabled to fix his residence 
for any length of time in these shifting sandhills. Totally different 
from these zones of sand-ridges is the formation of isolated sand- 
hills^ called A'kela, or Aukar, or Eriggi, which are incapable of 
collecting any amount of moisture, and are generally totally 
destitute of water, the temporary nomadic inhabitants relying for 
their supply of the watery element upon water-melons, in which 
these tracts are generally rich. 

With regard to the principal features of the desert I will only 
add, that one of its most characteristic features is the immense 
change of temperature. Here we find the greatest heat in summer, 
and a degree of cold in winter which approaches that of by far 
more northerly latitudes, the difference between maximum and 
minimum being as much as 80°, and probably more. With 
regard to the supposed dryness of these sterile tracts, it has been 
greatly exaggerated, occasional showers refreshing these hot 
regions, at least along the more favoured line, which is followed 
by the caravans, and even along the sterile tract by way of the 
Tebu country. I had an occasional light shower of rain in the 
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month of June, 1855, as far north as nearly the 19th degree of 
N. latitude ; and the same was experienced by us on our outward 
journey, in 1850, about the same season. 

The Fertile Regions, — About the general character of the 
fertile regions of Negroland I will not here speak : my volumes 
contain material enough for any body who wants more particulars 
about them. I will only say, that although the immense chain of 
the Mountains of the Moon does not exist, as it had been supposed, 
the interior of these regions is not at all of that uniform and 
monotonous character which seems to be now presumed by most 
people. Of course alluvial tracts of countries, such as the greater 
part of Bornu, cannot be but of a uniform and most monotonous 
character, and in this respect they must resemble the immense 
plains of the Ganges and Indus ; but on the other hand, if we 
do not take into regard the vast chains of the Himalayas, which 
rather borders India than forms part of it, the whole of Inner 
Africa, as far as it fell under my observation, seems quite as 
varied as any part of India. Mountains between 5000 and 6000 
feet are not at all rare, and most beautiful and picturesque glens 
and valleys are formed by them. Unfortunately we have not yet 
any positive knowledge of that vast mountainous region which 
feeds the sources of the Niger, Senegal, and Gambia, and which 
seems to be a most interesting country. The general middle 
altitude of mountainous tracts is 2500 feet. 

II. I now proceed to make a few observations on the manner 
in which the population, as far as we are able to discern from the 
traces such as are distinguishable in the dim light which has as 
yet been thrown upon this difficult subject, settled down in the 
regions thus pointed out. 

We acknowledge distinctly one stream of population extending 
from Syria along the seacoast to the far west, and thence thrown 
back by the Atlantic ; and in consequence of the pressure applied 
to it by a supervening stream of a different character, but coming 
likewise from the east, returning southward. This is the great 
North African race — the Berbers or Mazigh,, who still at the 
present day, in various shades and degrees of intermixture with 
Arabs and Negroes, form the principal stock of the whole popu- 
lation of North Africa, from Cape Spartel and Kas Adar, or Cape 
Bon, as far as the Senegal and Niger. 

We observe another stream of emigration proceeding from 
South Arabia through Sennar and Abyssinia, and pushing on till 
meeting the other stream from the north. But while the prin- 
cipal race of North Africa, like that of South Africa, has pre- 
served most distinctly its unity and connexion, the mixture and 
shading of tribes in the fertile lands of Negroland, between the 
5th and 15th, and in some places the 16th degree of n. latitude, 
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has been going on in such a remarkable manner that only the 
most accurate study of the idioms of all these tribes can furnish 
us with a thread which may lead us with some degree of security 
through this ethnographic labyrinth. 

I will point out the principal seats of the most conspicuous 
among these tribes of Central Negroland, and will attempt, from 
an historical point of view, to give a few characteristic features of 
them. • But I first beg to call attention to a very remarkable fact 
which ethnologists, who make any attempt at deciding the most 
intricate question with regard to the origin of the human race, 
must not leave out of their view. For although we see already 
plainly from the Egyptian sculptures that even as early as thirty 
centuries before our era the black race of negroes was distinctly 
developed, yet it is a very remarkable fact that nearly all the 
tribes which I have to mention include two distinct classes, one of 
a lighter, and the other of a darker shade. Thus we find that 
the tribe of the Masina, a section of the great Mandingo, or 
Wakore stock, who originally were settled in Tishit, consisted 
of two distinct classes, one white (that is to say of a lighter com- 
plexion), the other black. The Jolof and Fiilbe are only different 
branches of the same original race, Jolof meaning " black," and 
PuUo, the singular tense of Fiilbe, meaning " red." Thus also 
among the Berbers we find a good many tribes which are divided 
into two distinct classes ; the Blacks, or " Esattafnen ;" and the 
Whites, or "Emellulen;" and the same distinction with regard to 
colour in the same tribe I myself found among the tribes to the 
south of Bornu, and a similar phenomenon has been observed by 
other travellers in other regions. 

In speaking of the principal tribes of Northern Central Africa I 
have first again to mention the Berbers, who, although properly 
belonging to North Africa, yet, as the propagators of Islam and 
of Mohammedan civilization in general, and as the founders of 
well- organized kingdoms and dynasties in the fertile regions of 
Negroland, deserve here to be mentioned in the first rank. Even 
for Europeans attempting to open intercourse with those regions 
from the mouth of the Niger this tribe must be considered as of 
the very highest importance, as being in possession at the present 
time, and dominating the whole middle course of the Niger from 
near Say up to Timbuktu. 

The Berbers are of immense importance in the whole question 
of African and Asiatic ethnography, as a link between various 
and most distant races. They were known already to the ancient 
Egyptians in their seats near Aujila, and are represented by them 
in their sculptures with the characteristic feature of the long curl 
on the right of the head, their earrings, and their light colour, 
and with their name Maha (Mazigh). 
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The Berbers are capable of great development, of the finest 
bodily frame, very tall and muscular, full of intelligence, applica- 
tion, industry, and warlike disposition. In former times they 
were organizing and founded mighty kingdoms, not only in the 
northern region, called by us Barbary, but also in the south, on 
the very border of Negroland. At present, in the regions towards 
the north, they are intermixed with the Arabs, having lost a great 
portion of their nationality ; and in the regions towards ^he south 
they are broken up into smaller fractions, which only, in con- 
sequence of some momentary pressure, acknowledge the supremacy 
of some paramount chief. 

The Berbers, more or less influenced by Arabic civilization, 
and speaking dialects greatly intermixed with Arabic, constitute 
the principal part of the population of the whole of Barbary under 
the various names of Breber, Zenata, ShiUiih, and Sbawia, to the 
numbers of between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000. As free Imoshagh, 
retaining the greater part of their original nationality in their 
seats between Fezzan, the southernmost frontier of Algeria, and 
Tawat, on the one, and Hausa and the Niger on the other side, 
they may number from 150,000 to 200,000. Moreover, the 
Moorish tribes settled in the western half of the desert, between 
the route leading from Tawat to Timbuktu and the Atlantic, have 
been greatly intermixed with Berber elements, and absorbed 
whole tribes which once constituted the chief and most distin- 
guished sections of the Berber family. 

The Berbers in their political and intellectual inroad of Negro- 
land principally came in contact with three nations : the Kaniiri, 
on the north and south side of the Tsad ; the Songhay, on the 
north-eastern bend of the Niger; and the great race of the 
Wangarawa, or Mandingo, to the west of the great northerly 
bend, and on the various branches of the upper course of the 
Niger. 

I now proceed to make a few remarks about this important 
tribe of the Wangarawas, or, as they are generally called, the 
Mandingoes, The name Mandingo does not seem to belong to 
the nation in general, but only to its south-westernmost fractions. 
I once thought that it was entirely of European origin, and pro- 
ceeded from a corruption of the term Mellinke, inhabitant of 
Melle; but Mandi is the name of a section of the whole tribe. 
The common name of the race in Timbuktu and thereabout is 
Wangara, pi. Wangarawa ; and this term, which has puzzled geo- 
graphers £0 much and has caused so much dispute about a country 
Wangara, is nothing but the name of the Mandingoes. The 
meaning, therefore, is neither " gold country " nor " swampy 
region," although the Wangarawa are the chief traders in gold, 
and most of their regions are richly provided by nature with this 
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metal, besides that they are watered by numbers of rivers and 
smaller watercourses. What I have here said explains fully the 
fact that the name Mandingo is not mentioned by earlier writers. 

The Wangarawa, although in general they exhibit the principal 
features of the Negro type, and although a considerable diversity 
prevails among the various sections of this nation, are, generally 
speaking, a fine race, and are capable of a high degree of civiliza- 
tion and intelligence, well disposed to trading, and great travellers 
— even the principal traders in Katsena being Wangarawa — and 
capable of political organization. Thus they have founded the 
powerful and flourishing kingdom of Melle, of which I shall say 
more farther on, and in more modern times in a certain degree 
that of Bambara. They were also the first who adopted Islam, 
and hence the steady propagators of Islamism, sending their mis- 
sionaries down to the very shores of the Atlantic as far as Ashanti 
and Benin. I do not estimate this nation at less than from 6,000,000 
to 8,000,000 : for the Mandingoes form a very large and numerous 
race, comprising, first, the Azer, formerly occupying the whole 
tract of country from Wadan, inclusive, as far as Walata ; the 
Aswanek or Swaninki (called Sebe by the Fiilbe and Serracolets 
by the French), principally settled in Baghenaand along the 
upper Senegal ; the Bambara, " Bamanaos," at present the most 
powerful section of the whole race, but of ignoble origin, probably 
originating in an intermixture with the Tombo, and of less capacity 
and development than many of the other sections of this tribe ; 
those of Bondu, a petty kingdom to the south of the Senegal ; the 
inhabitants of Kaarta ; Bambiik, another kingdom ; the Juli or 
Dhiiili on the upper Niger, and its eastern branches in Miniana 
Wassulo, trading principally in the white Kolanut ; the Wangara, 
properly so called, that is to say, the inhabitants of that zone of 
Mandingo states which stretches from the seats of the Jiili east- 
wards to Bargu, through Kong and Sansanne Mangho, districts 
very important for industry and the trade in gold ; the Siisu, 
formerly settled more to the north, and very powerful, at present 
greatly weakened and settled along the Scarries about the town of 
Kambia, where they have recently received a severe chastisement 
at the hands of the English ; the Krii or Kroo, so important for 
the navigation along those shores. The Timmani do not belong 
fully to this group, but have lately been shown to have some 
affinity with the Kafirs. 

Fdlbe. — Next to the Mandingoes or Wangara I mention the 
very remarkable tribe of the Fdlbe^ called Fiila on the coast near 
Sierra Leone, Fellani by the Hausa people, Tellata by the Kanuri, 
and Fullan by the Arabs. The question as to the origin of this 
tribe is very difficult. Fulbe families are even settled in Tawat, 
whether from origin or in consequence of the pilgrimage of one of 
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the mighty kings of the fourteenth or sixteenth century I do not 
know. They were settled from ancient times on the middle course 
of the Senegal, and are mentioned here in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, not by Leo, but by De Barros and by the 
author of the history of Songhay.* They began to assume great 
historical importance and to extend their conquests over the neigh- 
bouring countries eastward with the ruin of the kingdom of 
Songhay ; but as peaceable settlers they appear even as far east 
as Bagirim as early as the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Their great political rising in the beginning of this century dates 
from the year 1803. They thus conquered all the Hausa states 
and pushed on far southward beyond the Benuwi, carrying Islam- 
ism and Mohamedan civilization towards the Equator. 

Tlie Fiilbe evince great intelligence, but do not exhibit much 
industry or disposition for trading, and in all their proceedings a 
want of strong political organization is remarkable. From origiu 
they were inclined to nomadic habits as cattle-breeders, and have 
absorbed several other tribes, such as the Sissilbe or Syllebawa, 
and the Zoghoran or Zoromawa — the latter being more industrial 
and inclined to trading.! On account of this intermixture, the 
greatest diversity of type and colour is observable among the 
Fulbe. I estimate the whole of this tribe at about the same 
number as the Mandingoes ; but, although the territories over which 
they extend are by far more vast, yet they are not so thickly scat- 
tered. Thus along the whole line, from the Upper Niger to Say, 
only a long thin thread of isolated settlements stretches out. On 
the contrary, in Kebbi, Fiita Tdro, Bondu, Fiita Jalo, Masina, 
Hausa, and in Adamawa, a denser PuUo population is found. 
For Englishmen, in their endeavours to open communication along 
the Niger, this race is of the very highest importance ; but it is 
very difficult to deal with, not only on account of the puritanic 
character of their creed, but also on account of their want of strong 
government and a durable political organization. 

The Jolof although distinguished from the greater part of the 
Fulbe by their dark black colour, as settled in the delta of the 
Senegal and Gambia, are only a different section of the same 
stock. The languages of those two tribes show affinity, and the 
same castes of degraded classes are observable. The Jolof are of 
beautiful physical development, but are fixed to the soil, show no 
enterprise, and have never become of any great historical import- 
ance, although at the beginning of the sixteenth century they were 
not quite powerless. 

The Songhay (^Leos Sungai). — The Songhay are an interesthig 
race on account of their great historical importance in the latter 

* See my * Travels and Discoveries/ vol. iv. p. 002. f lb., vol. iv. pp. 146-175. 
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pnrt of the fifteenth and the whole of the sixteenth century, and 
on account of their seats occupying the whole course of the Niger 
from below Say to far beyond Timbuktu. The Songhay appear 
to have entertained connexion with Egypt from ancient times, and 
have thence received Islam and a certain "degree of civilization ; 
but they have since decayed and become much degraded, so that 
at the present moment they are of no significance whatever. How- 
ever, a few independent communities preserve still a considerable 
amount of energy. The Songhay language, miscalled Kissour by 
Caillie, is very poor and not developed, and shows scarcely any 
affinity to surrounding languages. Nevertheless the territory of 
that idiom stilt extends as far as A'gades. However, in general 
the dominion of this race is not vast, being limited mostly to the 
valley of the river, although originally Arawan and the whole of 
the district of A'zawad were inhabited by Songhay. The popula- 
tion in the U])per course of the Niger above Timbuktu is still 
tolerably dense, but in its lower course it is decimated by war, 
and the whole number of the Songhay mnj not exceed 2,000,000. 

East on the Songhay border the Ilausa people. This nationHs 
of very great importance for the whole of North Central Africa ; 
but, according to their language and complexion, they are an 
intermediate race between the Berbers and Negroes. The Haiisa 
are full of intelligence, liveliness, and of cheerful social disposition, 
very industrious, and of the greatest importance for Europeans in 
their endeavour to open Central Africa for legitimate commerce ; 
but they show no strong political organization, and have never 
been able to form a strong kingdom of their ow^n. In former 
times they fell an easy prey to the kings of Songhay, Bornii, or 
Kororrofa, and more recently were almost entirely subdued by the 
Fiilbe. Only small remains of national independence are to be 
met with at the present day in Gober, Maradi, and Zanfara ; but 
the struggle between the original inhabitants of those districts and 
the conquering tribe of the Fulbe is constantly going on. The 
Hatisa language is the most beautiful, sonorous, rich, and lively, 
of all the languages of Negroland ; but it is defective in the 
verbal tenses. 

The Kanuri, or Bornii, are a remarkable race of vast historical 
importance, of a dominating disposition, not very enterprising nor 
commercial, but of a steady character, and thus well fitted for 
their central position. They are not so capable of adopting 
foreign elements as the Hausa race. Their language is allied in 
grammar to the Mongolian languages, and is very rich in gram- 
matical forms. The Kanuri race is greatly deteriorated by inter- 
mixture with Slaves and other tribes. The original Kanuri race 
are much finer people, of taller and more slender growth, lips less 
thick, nose less flattened. Real Kanuri, including the Manga, 
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there may be from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 ; but the Bornil king- 
dom comprises a great many different races, such as the Kotoko 
and the industrious itlhabitants of the southern borders of the 
Chad, the Bedde, Marghi, and many others. 

I here next will mention the race of the Tehu, or rather Tedd^ 
on account of their intimate relationship with the Kanuri, but who, 
owing to the character of their seats, scattered as they are over an 
immense expanse of desert, have preserved their original condition. 
The Teda — Te-da — I have no doubt are identical with the Ber-doa 
of Leo, the Liibim of Scripture, and the Rubi of the Egyptian 
monuments. The seats of the Tebu correspond to those of the 
Berbers or Tawarek in the western half of the desert ; but the 
Tebu are of far less importance than the Berbers. Only the 
Zoghawa, that section of this tribe nearest to Nubia and Dongola, 
made an attempt in the thirteenth century to found a kingdom of 
their own ; but tliey soon became dependent on Kanem, and 
afterwards on the kingdom of Fittri, or, as Leo calls it, Gaoga. 
The Tebu are divided into a great many fractions and tribes, 
without any connexion with each other (see vol. iii., Appendix, 
p. 494). They are scattered over the whole eastern half of the 
desert, inclosed between the Nile on the east side, Dar Fur, Wadai, 
and Kanem towards the south, the road by Bilna towards the west, 
and Kebabo, or Kiiffara. towards the north, and are greatly ad- 
dicted to desultory warfare and to forays. Only that section of 
the l^ebu which is settled in the Wddi Kawar, between Fezzan 
and Bornii, is of some importance for the commerce of the Bilna- 
road ; but they are not even able to dominate this commercial high 
road and to secure it against the predatory incursions of the 
Tawarek. The whole number of the Tebu probably does not 
exceed 1,000,000. 

I nov/ retrace my steps westwards and first say a word about the 
Yorxiha-Nufe nations, settled in a most important position on both 
sides of the lower course of the Niger, and of great importance as 
well on account of their geographical position as wath regard to 
their industrial character and their aptitude for commercial pur- 
suits, although their political as well as their social well-being has 
suffered a great deal from the conquests and the encroachments of 
the Fdlbe.^ 

The Niife h^ve excelled in industry from very remote times, 
and rival the inhabitants of Kano in the arts of weaving and dyeing, 
while the Yoruba people, especially on account of their situation 
between the swampy and unhealthy delta of the Niger and the 
shore of the bight of Biafra, are of the greatest importance to 
Europeans in their endeavour to open intercourse along the river, 
'^rhe work begun by the missionaries has been successfully pursued 
by J)r. Baikie's j)arty. Rev. — Crowther himself is a noble 
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specimen of the degree of intellectual development of which the 
Yoruba race is capable. With regard to the amount of popula- 
tion, the Niife perhaps may number 1,500,000, the Yoruba 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 inclusive of those that have become sub- 
jected to the Fiilbe. 

West of Yoruba are the kingdoms of Dahome and Asanti, or 
Ashanti, with their homogeneous races, both of considerable tem- 
porary importance, but, as it appears, of very little value for the 
future well-being of the whole interior. Moreover, the power of 
Dahome is fast crumbling to ruin, and Forbes and Duncan esti- 
mate the population of Dahome Proper at not more than 200,000. 
The king of Dahome is perhaps the most despotic king in the 
world, and the Dahomians real barbarians. The Ashanti, who 
belong to a larger group of people constituting the O'chi race, 
seem to unite the greatest contrasts — the utmost barbarity with a 
certain degree of intelligence and human superiority. The popu- 
lation of Asanti and the tributary provinces may amount to 
about 3,000,000. 

Between the Asanti, the country of the Wangarawa, and the 
Songhay there is a group of races comprising, besides some smaller 
fractions, the larger tribes of the Tombo, Mosi, and Gurma. Of 
these tribes the Mpsi are of paramount importance, having been 
from very ancient times the champions of Paganism against Islam- 
ism, and besides their warlike disposition, being remarkable for 
a considerable commercial activity with regard to the trade of the 
interior, the people of Yadega providing the markets of Sofara and 
Jinni, and those of Biissumo those in Libtako. In the latter half 
of the fifteenth and in the sixteenth century the Tombo were not 
less powerful than the inhabitants of Mosi.* 

The Mosi market, Kulfela^ is of high renown and of great im- 
portance : it is constantly visited by Haiisa traders.. The Portu- 
guese opened communication with the king of Mosi, and although 
at the present time the power of the nominal liege lord of the whole 
country, who resides in Woghodogho, is very small, yet some of the 
residences of the most powerful chiefs seem to be well adapted for 
missionary stations, if the Christian nations wish to put a stop to 
the progress of Islamism in those regions. 

I now again turn eastward, and passing over the little industrious 
and clever community of Logon^ or Loggone, who originally formed 
merely a portion of the large tribe of Masa, 1 come to the Bagirma, 
or inhabitants of Bagirmi, a race distinguished by their fine type 
and their warlike disposition, and not at all devoid of industrial 

* In the chronological tables affixed to the fourth volume of my * Travels/ 
p. 595, to the date of the year 1488, after the first mention of the name Mosi that 
of Tombo is to be added ; and, farther on, the name Tombo has to be substituted 
ibr that of Mosi. 
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habits, but bloodthirsty and cruel. This was the origin of much 
civil war, which prostrated the country and laid it at the mercy of 
the more powerful kingdoms — Wddai on the one side and Bornii 
on the other. 

FFdddi, a powerful kingdom, but the different elements of which 
are as yet not well digested : the ruling tribe the Mdba. But the 
kingdom comprises a great diversity of tribes, besides which a very 
numerous Arab population has immigrated from the east. How- 
ever, the situation of Wadai is not at all favourable for commer- 
cial purposes, although in Leo's time there was considerable trade 
from Fittri to Nubia, and the soil of the northern provinces is dry, 
stony, and not very fertile. To the south there are several shallow 
watercourses. The population of the whole kingdom may amount 
to about 5,000,000 ; but it does not contain any large towns. 

Fur, or Dkr- Fm\ — People clever, capable of political organi- 
zation ; but the state of society is effeminate. The character of the 
country is something like an oasis, comprising isolated plantations. 
There is considerable trade ; but the neighbourhood of the Turkish 
dominions is a great drawback, and the commercial high-road to 
Egypt and Siut is often shut. The allegiance of the southern 
provinces is very precarious, while Fiir Proper probably does not 
contain more than 1,000,000 inhabitants, and perhaps much less. 

I will not speak about the Turkish dominions, including Kor- 
dofan, nor about the various states of Abyssinia. There is scarcely 
any connexion of Abyssinia with the rest of Negroland. 

I will only say a word about the Pagan nations to the south, 
the whole region of which the Wadai people call Jenakhera, the 
Fiirawi Fertit, In general these pagan tribes do not constitute 
any very powerful communities ; but there are a few exceptions of 
large pagan kingdoms to the north of the Equator, such as Banda 
or Dcir Banda to the south of Wddai, Andoma to the south-east 
of Bagirmi ; for these seem to be the strongest. The Fiilbe have 
broken up the kingdom of the Batta in A'damawa, which in former 
times was of some importance." The Batta are even now greatly 
distinguished for their intelligence and their industrial pursuits, as 
well as their fine bodily development, and they are of great im- 
portance on account of their position near the confluence of the 
Benuwe and Faro. 

I shall now make a few general remarks about the density of 
population and population in general. 

HI. Population. — It is easily understood that an exact statis- 
tical account of the population of these regions is as yet impossible 
and quite out of the question. In general the population is far 
more dense than it is at present found in Morocco or Algeria, 
and we may establish the following rule, namely, that the Pagan 
countries and the strong Mahommedan kingdoms are very popu- 
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lous ; but that, on the contrary, the border regions between 
different dominions, especially between Mohammedan and Pagan 
states, are more or less depopulated, and in consequence covered 
with dense forest. 

The most populous districts which I visited in the Moham- 
medan countries are : — 

The territory of Kano, the country of Kebbi between Sokoto 
and the Niger ; and among the Pagan countries, the territory of 
Miisgu, although depopulated by continual forays. Besides, 
according to the information which I collected in Timbuktu, 
there is a very densely inhabited tract along the banks of the 
Niger, between Timbuktu and Jinni. 

In the whole of this region polygamj prevails as well among 
the Mohammedans as among the pagans. 

Among the Miisgu, whose numbers are constantly decimated 
by war, scarcely a single head of a family is found with less than 
five wives. 

In Halisa and Bornii, the common men have often two wives, 
but rarely more. 

The Fulbe of Hamdaallahi, besides their other reforming 
tendencies, wanted to restrict the number of wives, and to sub- 
stitute for the permitted tessarogamy of Islamism bigamy. 

The Tawarek in general have only one wife, and the same 
principle prevails in most of the Moorish tribes. 

Numerous families are only seen with very rich and wealthy 
people, one and the same woman very rarely bearing more than 
four children ; but, wdth princes, families of one hundred children 
and above are nothing uncommon. 

The advantage of this state of society is that there are no 
spinsters, every woman being useful in a household on one account 
or other. The drain upon the population by war and slavery is 
very great. Epidemic diseases on the contrary are very rare. 

Commercial importance, — Such an importance is either based on 
the great fertility of the soil, or on the favourable position on a 
great navigable river, or on a commercial high-road, or again on 
the industrial capacity of the inhabitants, or at length, where all 
these three causes are united. These conditions, however, may 
exist, but there may be wanting a strong government, such as is 
necessary for commercial intercourse. Within the limits of 
Negroland itself we find, for the first time, all these requisites 
united in the upper course of the Niger ; for here we find not only 
the two principal conditions of African commerce, which in the 
beginning of trade formed the two chief staple commodities of 
exchange, viz., gold and salt ; but besides, we meet also with that 
most essential article for civilized life, clothing ; and already in 
the eleventh century we see that the inhabitants of Sama were 
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celebrated for their calico, or rather their strips of cotton, and it 
is very remarkable that this article bore at that time the same 
name which at the present day is given to European calico, viz., 
shigge. In the course of time, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, we find this same industry transplanted farther eastward 
to Zanfara, while the inhabitants of Gober, at the same time, 
were famous on account of their leather work and their shoes, and, 
together with the art of weaving, that of dyeing, which especially 
imparts a tint of a certain civilization to many African commu- 
nities, was soon developed, the indigo plant being indigenous to 
the tropical regions of Africa. 

At the present time we find most of these requisites united in 
the most favourable manner in Hausa, especially in the province 
of Kano, and I need not repeat here the terms of admiration 
which the high degree of development, in the commercial entrepot 
of the chief place of that province, has wrested from me in another 
place. 

Nyffi has been from ancient times celebrated for industry, but 
since the rising of the Fulbehas been greatly reduced by civil war. 

The whole course of the Niger, with its eastern affluent the 
Benuwe, is of the greatest importance, especially about the con- 
fluence of the two principal branches, and in the upper course 
between Timbuktu and Sansandi. 

In this latter district certainly the native commerce is greatly 
developed ; but the middle course of the river, between Timbuktu 
and Sinder, about 80 miles north-west of Say, has very little 
commerce and intercourse at the present time. 

Thus likewise the whole country between Hausa and Timbuktu 
is in a very disturbed state. The consequence is, that the mer- 
chandise which is exported from Kano to Timbuktu takes the 
roundabout way by Ghat, Ghadamis, and Tawat. 

The country near the mouth of the Niger is especially im- 
portant for the palm-oil trade, the value of which at present 
amounts to more than two millions ; but this palm is not to be 
found at a greater distance from the coast. 

It is remarkable that this part of Africa, which has been 
endowed by nature with almost the same natural wealth as India, 
should have remained so poor, while the former country has 
developed such an immense amount of wealth. 

The most ancient commercial entrepot in these regions was 
Audaghost, which, in the tenth century, carried on an extensive 
commerce with Sigilmasa or Sijilmesa, at a time when the western 
part of Barbary was most flourishing. At a later period, when 
Tunis and the commerce with Egypt were more flourishing, the 
trade settled rather in the north-eastern corner of the Niger in 
Gogo or Gagho, the capital of Songhay, and in Tademekkas, 
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the former being mentioned as a commercial place as early as 
the latter half of the tenth century. And the route to this part 
of the Niger, from Egypt by way of Aiijila, probably was pursued 
from very ancient times — this being the route which, according 
to the indications of direction given by Herodotus,* was followed 
by the ancient Nasamones. 

Gogo, on the Niger, between Timbuktu and Say, was the most 
flourishing place of Negroland for at least six centuries. 

Tademekka was supplanted by Agades in the sixteenth century ; 
but Agades only remained flourishing as long as Gogo was a large 
commercial place, and began to decline from the moment that the 
capital of Songhay lost its independence. Afterwards Kebbi, 
Zanfara, and Kano flourished for some time, and it was not till 
about forty years ago that Kano became a great commercial 
entrepot. 

Farther westward Walata or Biru was a considerable com- 
mercial place, till it was conquered by the Songhay King Sonni 
Ali, when the greater part of the merchants resident there trans- 
migrated to Timbuktu, but notwithstanding Walata was still 
important in Leo's time. 

All these commercial places were supplied from the north, but 
a great change was brought about in the commerce of these 
regions when the Portuguese, in their enterprising career, ap- 
peared on the western coast of Africa about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and applied themselves with the greatest energy 
in opening a peaceable intercourse with the interior. That was 
the reason why one of the great commercial routes at that time 
took the roundabout way by Wadan. 

The Portuguese even established in the latter place, at such a 
distance from the coast, a factory, although they preserved it only 
for a .short time. They then entered the Senegal, and pushing 
continually on along the coast, founded their principal colony 
El Mina, on the Gold Coast. From this very spot they sent one 
of their famous embassies, of which we have received information, 
into the interior, to Mtisa, King of Songhay.t But it does not 
seem as if the Portuguese succeeded in opening a steady com- 
mercial intercourse with the interior. And certainly the circum- 
stance, that the interior regions in this part of Western Africa are 
hemmed in by a considerable chain of mountains, is not favourable 
for commerce on a large scale, although in other respects the road 
from the Gold Coast appears to be one of the most accessible. But 
in general the roads are very difficult, and can only be pursued by 
people on foot. 

This is the reason why the European settlements on the coast 

* See my 'Travels,' vol. v. p. 193. t ' Travels/ vol. iv. p. 595. 
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never became of any great importance, except those on the 
Senegal and Gambia. And in this respect settlements made in 
favourable and healthy localities, on the Niger, and on its great 
eastern branch the Benuwe, would necessarily become of para- 
mount importance. For there is no doubt that, for an extensive 
European commerce, the various caravan roads through the desert 
are far too expensive and dangerous in the present unsettled state 
of these countries, and the value exported and imported along 
these highroads has of late greatly decreased. But from whatever 
quarter Europeans may endeavour to open intercourse and regular 
and legitimate trade with these nations, the first requisite seems 
to be the strictest justice and the most straightforward conduct ; 
for almost all the natives of the interior of Africa are traders by 
disposition ; and the naked pagans themselves at least want to 
barter for beads, in order to adorn their own persons and those 
of their women. 

There is no doubt that if Europeans go on in such a way a 
great amount of commerce will here develop itself, and that one 
or other of the native kingdoms will rise again to great power and 
strength, such as we see exhibited in former times. For the 
existence of powerful kingdoms is eminently necessary for the 
development of legitimate trade in regions torn by almost continual 
w^arfare. 

Religion. — The original worship of nearly all the African tribes 
was a worship of elements, especially the sun, moon, and fire, 
besides the worship of the souls of their ancestors, which seems 
to be common to almost all the African tribes. And it seems as 
if originally the forms of worship had been less savage and absurd 
than they are at the present time. Thus the religious rites of the 
tribes in the interior in general are by far purer than those near 
the coast. 

Most of the pagan tribes in the interior with whom I came in 
contact, and about whom I gathered information, have not such 
a developed priesthood, nor such an influential class of sorcerers, 
as is the case with the tribes near the coast. 

We have seen already that it was the Berbers who first brought 
Islam to Negroland. Tiiese were especially the Zenagha or 
Idawel-Haj, led on by Abu-Bakr-ben-Omar, who died in the year 
480 of the llejra. Thence, from the tipper course of the Niger, 
about Zagha and Silla, the town visited by Mungo Park, Islamism 
spread over the neighbouring countries. But also on the north- 
eastern bend of the Niger, where the great river of western 
Negroland approaches nearest to Egypt, we find, as early as the 
beginning of the eleventh century, the Mohammedan religion an 
essential requisite of royalty with the ruler of the kingdom of 
Songhay ; and about the same period, in the latter half of the 
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eleventh century, we find the Mohammedan religion also adopted by 
the royal family of Bornii. For everywhere civilization and Islam 
migrate together hand in hand with commerce, and the sixteenth 
century, which was the period of the prime of the kingdom of 
Songhay as well as of that of Bormi, was also the time when 
Mohammedan learning flourished most on the Niger as well as on 
the Komadugu*near Birni. 



X.^ — Killimandjaro and the White Nile. By James Macqueen, 

Esq., F.E.G.S. 

Bead, May 9, 1859. 

Most unreasonable doubts have been raised and propagated 
regarding the mountain called Killimandjaro, in Eastern Africa, 
rising above the limits of eternal snow. Other idle speculations 
bring the parent stream of the Wliite Nile from that great 
mountain. It is, however, as certain that Killimandjaro is largely 
capped with snow, as it is that the sources of the Bahr el Abiad or 
White Nile lie at a considerable distance from the former, 
and can have no connection with it. Unquestionable authorities 
establish these important points. 

Mr. Bebmann performed three journeys from Rabbai Impey, 
near Mombas, into the interior. The first journey, in 1848, he 
reached the Bura or Taita range of hills, rising, as he states, from 
4000 to 6000 feet above the level of the sea. The Bura moun- 
tains are seven days' journey from Rabbai (CAwrc/i Missionary 
Intelligencer^ Oct. 1852, p. 275), and these hills or ranges are 
three days' journey in breadth. They rise firom a waterless plain, 
abound with springs and streams,' and have the finest climate in 
the world. " 1 felt," says Mr. Rebmann, " when in that country, 
as if I walked on the Jura mountains in the canton of Basle, so 
cool was the air and so beautiful the country. I walked over the 
hills and dales of Taita, in Eastern Africa, not very distant from 
the equator, a^ easy and happy as there ; the lofty mountains v/ith 
their luxuriant vegetation, and the manifold songs of the birds, 
praised the Creator with myself," &c. (No. 17, Sept. 1856, 
p. 394.) ^ 

The distance from the sea to these hills is about 100 British 
miles, and their breadth say 20 miles, together 103 geo. miles. 
The route travelled was about w. by n. From the Kadiaro 
Point in these hills Mr. Rebmann first saw Killimandjaro and its 
snowy summits. May 11th, 1848. He states that from Bura 
Taita he took a bearing of Killimandjaro, which was due N.w. 
From Bura he set out, December 6th, 184^), for Madjame ; and at 



